THE WORK OF ART AND THE SPECTATOR 


place at the conclusion of the complete cycle. (2) 

Even though in a great many instances it is largely 

a matter of convention when spectators respond overtly 
to live performances of works of art (hence it is un- 
wise to declare a given practice to be for all times 
and places either right or wrong) some present "applause" 
practices do strike one as foolish. Consider the fact 
for example that many spectators feel compelled to 
"applaud" at the time of a well-known performer's first 
entrance on stage even though that performer is if you 
will in character (a frequent occurrence at performances 
of ballets). To what are such spectators responding? 

To what the performer in question does in the perfor- 
mance in question or to what the performer in question 
has done in other performances either of the same work 
or of other works of art? Clearly they are responding 
to what the performer in question has done prior to the 
raising of the curtain in the present instance and 
hence their applause has nothing to do with the work 

of art being performed. Is not then their applause 
superfluous/ridiculous (even though it is doubtless 
greatly appreciated by the performers in question) ? 
Consider the fact similarly that many spectators-- 

most often at live performances of ballets--feel com- 
pelled to "applaud" virtually every time a principal 
dancer leaves the stage. One wonders if such spec- 
tators are contemplating the performance as a whole 
(the whole tree) or only one or two performances there- 
in (one or two of the leaves on the figurative tree). 
One suspects that such spectators regard performances 
of works such as Swan Lake for example as if they were 
recitals given by a single dancer. The applause of 
such spectators is then unrelated to the work of art 
being performed and is therefore superfluous/ridiculous 
(even though it is doubtless greatly appreciated by 

the performers in question). (3) Who at the present time 
in New York for example are those spectators who as a 
rule make the most varied and enthusiastic overt re- 
sponses to live performances of works of art? Doubt- 
less it is those spectators who attend dance perfor- 
Mances (enthusiastic hand clapping and foot stamping 

and verbal shouts of approval, "paper demonstrations," 
repeated curtain calls). Who at the present time 

in New York for example are those spectators who as a 
rule make the least varied and enthusiastic overt re- 
sponses to live performances of works of art? Doubtless 
it is those spectators who attend live performances of plays 

(hand clapping--rarely enthusiastic--usually only one curtain call). 





